


The Campus, looking North. 


i Daas te is something typical of the 
West in the growth of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Three years 
ago last October, its doors were opened 
for the first time. Students then re- 
cited to the music of the workmen's 
tools, ate in the basement of the only 
building that was sufficiently finished, 
lived in houses rented by the Univer- 
sity for dormitories, and waded ankle 
deep through the loose sand of the 
campus. Now ten buildings are fin- 
ished. Most of the departments are in 
possession of their respective buildings, 
several of which are 
equipped with cost- 
ly apparatus, and 
the University has 
already taken rank 
among the country’s 
few great seats of 
learning. 
Chicagoans have 
developed a local 
pride in this insti- 
tution, and regard 
it as a wonderful 
achievement that 
could scarcely have 
been so successful 
outside of their mag- 
nificent city. Her 
wealthy citizens 
have freely given to 
it of their money, 
and at the social 
functions of the va- 
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rious “halls” society dames from the 
Lake Shore Drive and from Prairie 
Avenue, stand beside the “head” and 
assist in receiving the guests. Chicago 
has an active interest in the University, 
and shows it on all possible occasions. 
The World's Fair visitor who looked 
down upon the campus from the top of 
the Ferris Wheel and saw the begin- 
nings of the new school, was chiefly 
impressed by the enormous work that 
lay before the originators, to build a 
university from the beginning, without 
buildings, teachers, or pupils. He was 
asked to look for- 
ward into the near 
future and see mas- 
sive halls and grassy 
lawns swarming 
with earnest and de- 
voted students from 
all the great col- 
leges in the United 
States. Little won- 
der if he considered 
it a stretch of the 
imagination, resem- 
bling that necessary 
for a belief in the 
Arabian Nights. 
But the foundations 
have been laid so 
wide and deep, that 
it is now not difficult 
to picture the com- 
pletion of the plans 
in the near future. 








OF CHICAGO. 


The history of the University of Chi- 
cago is unique in that of American in- 
stitutions, Instead of beginning as a 
small school and grow!ng with the 
needs of the community, struggling 
oftentimes against an insufficient en- 
dowment and the lack of interest dis- 
played by so-called 
friends, this school 
sprang suddenly 
into life as a full- 
grown institution, 
one of the wealthi- 
est in the United 
States, and draw- 
ing its pupils at 
once from all parts 
of the country, 

The first univer- 
sity of Chicago re- 
ceived its charter 
from the legisla- 
ture of Illinois in 
1857, began its 
work of instruc- 
tion the following 
year, and contin- 
ued until 1886. 
‘There was nothing 
remarkable about 
its career; it was 
the old story of 
insufficient endow- 
ment, constantly 
increasing debt, 
relieved by the he- 
roism of the pro- 








¢. G. Hull, 


View taken from the Ferris Wheel, 


fessors, who remained at their posts in 
spite of small salaries, and often not 
even that, for months, but who reso- 
lutely did their best for the young men 
and women under their care. At length 
the school fell a prey to its financial 
difficulties and closed its doors in 1886, 
Fortunately, the 
death of the old 
college aroused 
public sentiment, 
which was _con- 
vinced that Chica- 
go was a suitable 
place fora great in- 
stitution of learn- 
ing,and happily for 
its realization, men 
whose fortunes 
equalled theirsym- 
pathies became in- 
terested in the 
movement. No 
sooner was the old 
institution closed 
than the question 
of founding a new 
university was agi- 
tated. In May, 
1888, the American 
Baptist Education 
Society was formed 
at Washington, D. 
C., and the Rev. 
F. T. Gateselected 
its corresponding 
secretary. He was 
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Beecher Hall. 


persuaded that the first great work of Boston, and formally approved the ac- 
the society should be the founding of — tion of its board in regard to the uni- 
a new university at Chicago. The ity, and Mr. Rockefeller thereupon 
board approved of the plan and in- subscription of $600,000 toward 
structed Mr, Gates “to use every means an endowment fund, conditioned on the 












in his power to orig- pledging of $400,000 
inate and encourage * more before June 1, 
such a movement.” 1890, Immediately 
The attention of Tig following the action 
Mr. John D. Rock- {Z in Boston a meeting 
efeller, of New York, was held in Chicago, 
was called to. the and a college com: 
plan. He conferred Ya mittee of thirty-six 
with Professor Will- appointed to assist 
iam Rainey Harper, the society in rais- 
of Yale Univers ing the $400,000 re- 
regarding it, and . quired. ‘The Rev. 
nally entered into Thomas W. Good- 
correspondence speed, representing 
with the Rev. F. T. J committee, and 
Gates. 4 “ey the Rev. Mr, Gates, 

In May, 1889, the went to work at 
American Baptist | 4 once and secured a 
Education Society * little more than 
held its first anni- ? $400,000 in sub- 
versary meeting at Mrs. Beecher, scriptions to be paid 
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in money, besides 
about $15,000 in 
books, scientific col- 
lections and appar- 
atus, as well as a 
site for the institu- 
tion valued at $125,- 
000, consisting of a 
block and a half of 
land. The latter was 
donated by Mr, Mar- 
shall Field, of Chica- 
go. ‘Two anda half 
additional blocks 
were purchased for 
$282,500, providing 
a campus of about 
twenty - four acres, 
It is an ideal site for 
a university, Mid- 
way Plaisance, of 
World's Fair fame, 
bounds it on the south, while Washing- 
ton Park is four blocks west, and Jack- 
son Park seven blocks east. 

The University was incorporated in 
1890, and at the first meeting of the 
Board, held in September, 1890, Pro- 
fessor William Rainey Harper, of Yale 
University, was elected president. Dr. 
Harper had been intimately connected 
with Mr. Rockefeller's plans. He ac- 
cepted its presidency the next spring 
and entered upon his duties July 1, 
1891. Before this, however, Mr. Rocke- 
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feller made a second 
donation of $1,000,- 
coo, in September, 
1890, and the plans 
of the University 
were then greatly 
enlarged. 

In accordance 
with the terms of 
thissecond subscrip 
tion, the theological 
school at Morgan 
Park was removed 
to the Univ 
site as the di 
school of the Uni- 
versity, and an acad- 
emy of the Univer- 
sity was established 
at Morgan Park. In 
the spring of 1891 
the executors and 
trustees of the estate of William B. Og- 
den, first mayor of Chicago, set aside 
for the use of the college seventy per 
cent. of that portion of the estate 
given by will to benevolent purposes, 
It is expected that more than $500,000 
will be realized from this gift for “ the 
Ogden (graduate) School of Science of 
the University of Chicago.” 

The following figures on the amount 
of subscriptions to the University, the 
present assets, and the endowments, 
have been compiled on the authority of 











The Haskell Oriental Museum, 
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Dr. T. W. Goodspeed, secretary of the 
Board of ‘Trustees. The total amount 
subscribed is about $10,500,000. Of 
the amount pledged prior to the late 
gift of $3,000,000 by Mr. Rockefeller, 
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paid in has been used to defray current 
expenses, leaving $3,800,000 yet to be 
paid in, This includes the late gift of 
Mr. Rockefeller, the $250,000 from the 
Reynolds estate ; what is expected to 


President Harper. 


$6,100,000 had been paid, and was dis- 
tributed as follows : 








+ $3,500,000 

1,950,000 

Libraries, apparatus, equipment. 650,000 
TEllsseseneswediercovenses $6,100,000 


About $600,000 of the total amount 


be realized from the remainder of the 
Ogden estate, and other smaller sums. 
Of the prospective $5,000,000, it is 
probable that $3,000,c0o will bé de. 
voted to endowment, making the total 
endowment $6,500,000. ‘The figures 
tabulated below represent the greater 
part of the paid subscription, and by 
whom given. 
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Joun D, RockereLier, 







May, 1889... $600,000 
September, 1890. 1,000,000 
February, 189; 1,000,000 
December, 1892 1,000,000 
fame, 189 150,000 

jecember, 176,000 





Toba sviarewvsesies’s $3. 926,000 





Martin A. Ryerson. $375,000 
























Charles T, Yerkes. 300,000 
Ogden estate. 300,000 
Marshall Field 237,500 
235,000 
155,000 
Mrs, Caroline I 140,000 
George C, Walker. oe 137,500 * 
Mrs, Nancy S, Fos 50,000 
Mrs, Henrietta Snell 50,000 
®. Ellabeth G. Kelly... 50,000 
Mrs, Mary Beecher, . 50,000 
Other gifts in money, property, 
etc., amounting to... 660,000 





‘The buildings completed cost the fol- 
lowing amounts : 
















Kent Chemical Laboratory. $220,000 
Cobb Lecture Hall... 210,000 
Ryerson Physical Laboratory...., 200,000 
Divinity Hall....... 165,000 
Walker Museum 109,000 
Foster Hall 62,000 
Kelly Hall... $5,000 
Beecher Hall... + 55,000 
Snell Hall. 55,000 
Kenwood Observatory and Build- 

ings. . ++ 35,000 
Temporary: Library “and Gymnas: 

tum taey. eae “a + 30,000 





Buildings in process of construction 
are: 
Yerkes Astronomical Observatory 
and Buildings, located at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. (to date) . 
Haskell Oriental Museum. 





$335,000 
100,000 








The University began the erection of 
its first buildings on November 26, 1891. 
These were Cobb Lecture Hall, the gift 
of Mr. Silas B. Cobb, of Chicago, who 
gave $150,000 for that purpose, and 
the graduates and divinity dormitories, 
which are located at the southwest cor- 
ner of the campus. The farsighted- 
ness of the Board of ‘Trustees is no- 
where more evident that in their 
course with regard to the University 
buildings. Opportunity has been given 
for the most extensive growth. Mr. 
Henry Ives Cobb was chosen as the 
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architect, and to him in large measure 
may be attributed the quiet good taste 
shown throughout. 

In the construction of the dormitor- 
ies, the social life of the students has 
been taken into consideration, and the 
large reception hall and parlors give 
excellent opportunities for social func- 
tions. The University system has in- 
fluenced the construction of the recita- 
tion buildings. Large classes are not 
allowed, and many small rooms, seat- 
ing but a score or so of pupils, have 
taken the place of the old time large 
lecture-rooms. The individuality of 
the student is carefully preserved in 
these. When all the buildings of the 
University are completed, the plan of 
the quadrangle will be seen in its per- 
fection—even now it is apparent. ‘The 
entire plat of ground will be surrounded 
by a series of buildings which will form 
a complete barrier to the outside world, 
that within true scholastic quiet and 
repose may reign. he four quad- 
rangles at either corner are faced on 
two sides by dormitory buildings, and 
inside the campus are the recitation, 
lecture, and educational buildings, with 
the main university hall, library, and 
chapel forming the central group. 

Not only will this infant seat of learn- 
ing resemble the old English universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford in its 
ground plan, but the style of architec- 
ture was selected as nearly as possible 
like theirs, in order to give the impres- 
sion of quiet dignity and repdse pecul- 
iar to them. ‘The style is English 
Gothic, All the buildings are built of 
blue Bedford stone, with red_ tiled 
roofs, and-depend for their beauty 
upon dignity of outline rather than 
upon ornamentation. In fact, there 
has been little attempt at the latter. 
The interiors are very plain, excepting 
perhaps the arched ceiling of the large 
lecture hall of Kent Chemical Labora- 
tory, which looks elaborate by compari- 
son with the severity of the rest of the 
buildings. The entrance hall and par- 
lors of Foster Hall are also somewhat 
decorated, and the carved oaken stair- 
way is especially pleasing. In most 
instances the interior walls are faced 
with finely finished bricks in subdued 
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tones of red and 
yellow. The ceil- 
ings are finished in 
bright woods, the 
whole effect being 
very cool and quiet. 

Cobb Lecture 
Hall was the first 
of the buildings 
ready for use. The 
offices of the ad- 
ministrative de- 
partment of the 
University, the 
book-store, and the 
post-office are on 
the first floor, the 
upper floors being 
devoted to recita- 
tion- rooms, Ad- 
joining are the 
graduate and di- 


provide for the 
University a fully 
equipped laborato- 
ry of chemistry. 
This buiiding was 
opened January 1, 
1894, and cost the 
donor $235,000. It 
is supplied with the 
latest and most ex- 
pensive apparatus. 
Completed at the 
same time as the 
Kent Chemical La- 
boratory was the 
Ryerson Physical 
Laboratory, which 
was formally 
opened July 2, 
» 1894. It was the 
gift of Mr. Martin 
A. Ryerson, of Chi- 





vinity dormitories, . cago, and is a me- 
Early in 1892 Mr. morial to his fath- 
S. A. Kent, of Chi- Mra. Snell, er, Mr. Martin Ry- 
cago, offered to erson, a pioneer 








Snell Hall. 
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The Yerkes Observatory. 


resident of Chicago. The building 
cost $225,000, and every effort has 
been made to include all the desirable 
features of a first-class physical labora- 
tory. The floors and walls are strong 
and heavy; the laboratories on the 
first floor are supplied with piers of 
masonry, besides the heavy slate wall 
shelves which are found throughout 
the building. ‘There are small labora- 
tories for individual work and large 
ones for classes. On the first floor are 
rooms for research work, and the west 
wing is entirely free from iron, that it 
may be more perfectly adapted to work 
in electricity and magnetism. It has 
been recently proved that the location 
of the laboratory is an exceedingly for- 
tunate one, and that outside disturb- 
ances are at a minimum. 

Walker Museum, the gift of Mr. 
George C. Walker, of Chicago, was 
dedicated October 2, 
1893. The interior is 
very simple, but so 
arranged as to show to 
the best possible ad- 
vantage the collection 
of geological speci- 
mens and the anthro- - 
pological display, 
which already embrace 
between 200,000 and 
300,000 specimens. 

The Yerkes Astro- 
nomical Observatory, 
for the construction of 
which Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes, widely known 
as the owner of Chica- 
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$300,000, is situated in a 
beautiful wooded country, 
about seventy miles from 
Chicago, removed from the 
tremors of railroad traffic 
and twelve hundred feet 
above the sea-level. The 
site of the observatory in- 
cludes fifty acres of tim- 
bered land in the State of 
Wisconsin, near that part 
of Lake Geneva known as 
Williams Bay. The coun- 
try about the lake is famed 
for its beautiful scenery, and is a fa- 
vorite summer resort for the wealthy 
residents of Milwaukee and Chicago. 
The observatory is built in the form of 
a Roman 'T, the great dome where the 
enormous telescope is placed being 
ninety feet in diameter and forming 
the foot of the T. At both of the other 
extremities are smaller domes and also 
smaller telescopes. ‘The building is 
said to be fire-proof, and is only for the 
use of graduate students. Students in 
the under-graduate courses who elect 
the study of astronomy will pursue 
their work with the aid of the appar- 
atus at Kenwood Observatory, about 
a mile north of the campus. 

Haskell Oriental Museum, given to 
the University by Mrs. Caroline Has- 
kell, as a memorial to her husband, is 
rapidly nearing completion. It occu- 
pies a site east of the graduate and 








go street railway sys- 
tems, has already given 
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of this has already been secured in a 
most unexpected manner, and was a 
complete surprise to everyone, includ- 
ing the trustees. 

Early in December President Har- 
per received a letter from Miss Helen 
Culver, a lady with whom he was not 
acquainted, asking him to call, as she 
had long intended making a gift to the 
University. At his second call she told 
him she had decided to give $1,000,000. 
She then sent the following letter to 
the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees : 


“Cutcaco, December 14, 1898. 
“ To the Trustees of the University of Chicago : 
“Tt has long been my purpose to set aside a 
portion of my estate to be used in perpetuity for 
the benefit of humanity. ‘The most serious hin- 
drance to the immediate fulfilment of the purpose 
was the difficulty of selecting an agency to which 
I could intrust the execution of my wishes. 
After careful consideration I concluded that the 
strongest guarantees of permanent and efficient 
administration would be assured if the property 
were intrusted to the University of Chicago. 
Ms, George C. Walker, Having reached this decision without consulting 
the University authorities, I communicated it to 
divinity dormitories, and has already President Harpe Wiehe reanes ete pod 
Cost $reojc00, The building ‘will be ou" Afr forther consideration, in which,” 
devoted to oriental collections. There have had President Harper's assistance, 1 now 
will be special rooms for the Egyptian, wish to present to the University of Chicago 
Persian, Babyloni- 
an, Greek, and He-  - . He SSS SSS Be ay 
brew collections, 
the latter from the 
Qld Testament pe- 
riod. 

Just after the last 
statement of the 
financial condition 
of the University 
was published, 
events occurred 
which placed it en- 
tirely behind the 
es, and made the 
University richer 
by $2,000,000. Of 
the last $3,000,000 
given by Mr. Rock- 
efeller, $1,000,000 
was given outright, 
and $2,000,000 on 
condition that the 
University raise an 
equal amount. Half Walker Museum, 
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property valued at $1,000, 
000,an inventory of which 
is herewith transmitted, 
to be applied as follows : 
The whole gift shall be 
devoted to the increase 
and spread of knowledge 
within the field of biolog- 
ical sciences. By this T 
mean to provide that the 
gift shall develop the 
work now represented in 
the several biological de- 
partments of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, by the 
expansion of their present 
resources ; that it shall be 
applied in part to an in- 
land experimental station 
and toa marine biological 
laboratory ; that a por- 
tion of the instruction 


as possible, the results of 
biological research. One 
purpose of these lectures 
shall be to make public 
the advances of science in 
sanitation and hygiene. 
To secure the above ends, 
a portion not to exceed 
one-half the capital sum 
thus given may be used 
for the purchase of land, 
for equipment, and for 
the erection of buildings. 
The remainder, or not 
less than one-half of the 
capital sum, shall be in- 
vested, and the income 
therefrom shal} constitute 
a fund for the support of 
research, instruction, and 
publication. Among the 
motives prompting this 





supported by this gift gift is the desire to carry 
shall take the form of out the ideas and to hon- 
University Extension Mrs, Kelly or the memory of Mr. 
lectures to be delivered Charles G. Hull, who 


by recognized authorities, at suitable points on was for a considerable time a member of the 


the west side of Chicago. These lectures shall Board of Trustees of the old University of Chi- 
communicate, in form as free from technicalities cago. 1 think it appropriate, therefore, to add 
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the condition that, wherever it is suitable, the 
name of Mr, Hull shall be used in designation of 
buildings erected, and of endowments set apart, 
in accordance with the terms of this gift. 
“Hern CULVER.” 


This gift means that next year the 
University of Chicago will have the 
finest equipped biological department 
in this country and, doubtless, in the 
world. Plans for the new buildings are 
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the pile will be known as the Hull Lab- 
oratories. It has not yet been decided 
where the marine station will be 
placed. Miss Culver is very modest 
about her gift. She desires that it 
should be considered that of Mr. Hull, 
whose intention for many years had 
been to found such a school. His 
plan had been to have it put on the 
west side of the city, and when the 





Ryerson Hall. 


now in the hands of the architect, Mr. 
Henry Ives Cobb, and will be com- 
pleted next spring. It is hoped to 
have the buildings erected within a 
year. They will be located back of 
the chemical and physical laboratories, 
and will occupy about two acres of 
ground. There will be four large 
buildings forming a square, and con- 
nected by arcades. The ground in the 
centre will be devoted to the botanical 
gardens, and will also contain an artifi- 
cial pond for zodlogical purposes. The 
architecture will be the same as that 
of the remainder of the University, and 


University was first talked of he was 
very anxious to have it located on the 
west instead of the south side, where it 
was finally placed, but he died rather 
suddenly, before his plans were ma- 
tured, and left their fulfilment to his 
cousin, Miss Culver. Their home was 
for many years the mansion since 
known as Hull House, and made fa- 
mous by Miss Jane Addams, as the seat 
of the first social settlement in the 
country. 

‘The work at the University is spe- 
cially arranged for advanced students. 
Instead of the usual college year be- 
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ginninginSeptem- ~ 1 take up his work 
ber and ending in where he left off, 
June, the year is without any refer- 
divided into four . ence to where the 
quarters, begin- students are who 
ning the first of began with him, 


October, January, 
April, and July, 
with one week's 
vacation between 
the close of each 
quarter and the 
beginning of the 
next. Convoca- 
tion week is the 
last week of every 
quarter, when de- 
grees are con- 
ferred and stu- 
dents graduated 
from the different 


Or if he is in a par- 
ticular hurry to 
finish his course, 
he may attend four 
quarters, making 
forty-eight weeks 
of school in one 
year, provided the 
University physi- 
cian certifies that 
he is sufficiently 
strong to endure 
the strain, This 
is a great opportu- 
nity for teachers, 





departments. Each | college professors, 
student is thusin- + and ministers, who 
dependent of ev- Mr. S.A. Kent. are enabled to 
ery other. He may take full college 


enter in July and study one quarter, work during the long summer vaca- 
then return the next Christmas and tion, This summer quarter was an 





Kent Laboratory. 
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original venture of the University of 
Chicago and was first held two years 
ago as an experiment, but so success- 
ful was it, that it is now an established 
feature. It is the only institution in 
the United States that offers an entire 
term’s work in the summer, with a full 
corps of professors. A number of col- 
leges, both in the East and the West, 
offer summer courses of about six weeks, 
for which credit is given on the year’s 
work, but they are conducted merely 
on the well-known summer school plan, 
to enable students to make up back 
work, and make no pretence of doing 
full college work. 

As many students matriculate in the 
summer quarter at the University of 
Chicago as at any other, but it is ob- 
served that during this quarter a great- 
er proportion of them enter the grad- 
uate schools. It is the aim of the 
faculties that University work in its 
truest sense shall be performed by its 
students, hence there is a strict classi- 
fication of departments. To the un- 
initiated the red tape and officialism of 
such a machine is certainly awe-inspir- 
ing and often vexatious, but when once 
understood the vast 
machinery is seen 
to run smoothly 
and rapidly, accom- 
plishing wonders by 
its thoroughness. 

The under-grad- 
uate department of 
the University is 
divided into four 
colleges: The Col- 
leges of Liberal 
Arts, of Literature, 
of Science, and of 
Practical Arts. 
Each college is 
again divided into 
two colleges, the 
Academic and the 
University. What 
is usually known as 
the Freshman and 
Sophomore years is 
here called the Ac- 
ademic College, and 
those who finish 
the course are 
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graduated into the University College, 
which comprises students in what are 
commonly known as the Junior and 
Senior years. This division is made 
to distinguish sharply between the 
earlier and later parts of the College 
course. No member of the Academic 
College is permitted to elect studies in 
the University curriculum, which pre- 
vents the attendance, upon the same 
course, of men of different degrees of 
maturity, and also secures to each stu- 
dent the advantages of a smaller school. 
Each college has its own dean and fac- 
ulty, which permits the use of stricter 
methods of discipline and instruction 
in the lower school, and more liberal 
ones in the higher. 

While this arrangement of small col- 
leges would apparently foster a better 
college spirit among its members than 
is usually found in large institutions, it 
has not had that effect, so far, at least. 

At a meeting of the students held 
last December, President Harper urged 
upon them the necessity of greater 
unity. According to him, students at- 
tend classes term after term without 
becoming acquainted with their class- 
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Mr. F. W, Peck, 


mates, and the lack of interest is felt 
severely by the foot-ball team and the 
various musical clubs of the school. 

The graduate schools are divided 
into two classes, those for non-profes- 
sional work and those for profession- 
als, Of the former, there are twenty- 
one divisions, such as the Colleges of 
Political Economy, of History, Geol- 
ogy, etc. 

The professional schools will include 
the Divinity School, already estab- 
lished, and schools of Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, Technology, Fine Arts, 
and Music, to be established as soon as 
sufficient funds have been raised for 
the undertaking. 

The Divinity School is the oldest 
part of the University. As the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary, it was 
established and controlled by a corpo- 
ration known as “The Baptist Theo- 
logical Union, located in Chicago.” In- 
struction was given to a few students 
in the buildings of the old University, 
in 1865 and 1867, by Dr. Nathaniel 
Colver and the Rev. C. C, Clarke, but 
the seminary was not fully organized 
until 1867, when Dr. George W. North- 
rup, professor of Church History in 
the Rochester ‘Theological Seminary, 
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was elected to the chair of Systematic 
Theology. He soon became president 
of the institution, and under his man- 
agement the school was fully organ- 
ized. ‘he first seminary building was 
erected in 1869 on Rhodes Avenue. 
It combined the residences of the pro- 
fessors, recitation-rooms and dormi- 
tories for the students. The institu- 
tion was greatly hampered by debt and 
finally, in 1877, driven by financial dif- 
ficulties, was transferred to Morgan 
Park, where it remained fifteen years. 
In 1872 a Scandinavian department 
was added. After Professor Harper 
had been offered the presidency of the 
new University, the original plan was 
greatly enlarged, to include profes- 
sional schools, and when Mr. Rocke- 
feller made his first $1,000,000 sub- 
scription, in September, 1890, it was 
stipulated that $100,000 should be set 
apart for the endowment of the semi- 
nary, and that another $100,000 should 
be used for the erection of a building 
on the University grounds in the city, 
as a dormitory for the Divinity stu- 
dents, the seminary becoming the Di- 
vinity School of the University. 

In the constitution of the University, 
special emphasis is laid upon the neces- 
sity of research and individual investi- 
gation, and in furtherance of this pur- 
pose a department of publication has 
been established, each of the graduate 
schools issuing through the University 
press, either a journal, or a series of 
scientific papers on subjects relating to 
the work of the school. ‘The editorial 
work is performed by the head pro- 
fessor of each department. Books 
written by members of the faculty are 
also published by the press. 

Profiting by the experience of Eng- 
lish universities, and the American 
plans of the teachers’ seminary and the 
extension library, the University of 
Chicago developed two new features 
in its University Extension Course, 
which have proved both popular and 
profitable. ‘These are the correspond- 
ence teaching, and the special class 
teachings Saturday and week-day even- 
ings. By correspondence with a teach- 
er a student in any part of the world 
may carry on regular and systematic 
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study in absentia, and still be a matric- 
ulated student of the University. In 
this way a student may do one-half of 
the under-graduate or one-third of the 
doctorate work. 

The social life of the University is 
unique in one respect. It is at once 
the most radical and the most con- 
servative of schools. The Woman’s 
Quadrangle, on the east side of the 
campus, is an original feature, and the 
key to the situation. 

About one-third of the students at 
the University are women, and a third 
of these live in the three dormitories 
which are named -after their donors, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Kelly, and Mrs. 
Beecher. Each hall is a household by 
itself. The “head,” a woman selected 
by the trustees from the faculty, is the 
hostess upon all social occasions, and 
to her the members go for advice on 
matters of social and personal impor- 
tance. The only other official is a house 
counsellor, who is a man and also a 
member of the faculty, but so far his 
duties have not been very arduous. 
Members of the house are voted upon. 
Each new girl is a “guest” for six 
weeks, then if she is eligible she is 
voted a member. All rules connected 
with the girls have been introduced by 
the house members, the University 
making the single exception of “ chap- 
eronage,” which, however, is highly 
approved by the students. All under- 
graduate students are expected to con- 
sult with the “head ” before going out 
for the evening, and to be in early, un- 
less by special arrangement, and always 
to be properly chaperoned. By the 
general desire of the girls, evening calls 
have been mostly relegated to Friday 
and Saturday nights, when visions of 
unprepared lessons for the morrow do 
not destroy happiness. Even fathers 
and brothers do not visit the girls in 
their own rooms, unless “the head of 
the house and every girl rooming on 
that floor has been notified, so that 
there may be no study gowns or negli- 
gees flitting through the corridors.” 

There is an entire absence of those 
petty annoying rules that constitute 
the bane of girls’ lives at the boarding- 
school, and often form the only incent- 
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ive to their outlandish pranks; but 
there is another phase of the question 
that outsiders are viewing with inter- 
est. These girls undoubtedly have an 
active, healthy home-life, but neverthe- 
less are constantly thrown among men 
of similar tastes and aspirations, and 
the result has been the usual one—fre- 
quent announcements of engagements ; 
not that the number has been unusually 
large for a co-educational school, but 
neither has it been surprisingly small. 

Many parents desire that their 
daughters should finish their education 
before considering such questions, and 
teachers know that outside interests 
are apt to conflict with the best class- 
room work. There is a_ well-defined 
rumor that President Harper looks 
with disfavor upon such events in 
school life, and certain it is that a num- 
ber of young ladies have left school 
soon after such announcements, while 
the opinions of the chief executive have 
been well understood upon the subject 
of marriage among students, ever since 
the foot-ball team was called upon to 
lose one of its best members on account 
of his marrying during his course. 

President Harper vigorously denies 
that the school is in any sense a 
“young ladies boarding academy,” 
and says that the only rules enforced 
are the conventionalities of private life ; 
but some day we may yet have an 
official statement. 

The social life is unusually whole- 
some, and as full of events as possible. 
Dances, dinners, opera - parties, and 
teas fill spare moments, and educate the 
girls to meet the social problems that 
will confront them later. 

Once a month each “house” holds a 
reception and the girls manage every- 
thing. They pour tea, usher, and as- 

responsibilities. 
Guests frequently number from three 
to four hundred on these occasions, 
and it taxes the social capabilities of 
school-girls to entertain well. Doubt- 
less they enjoy better the informal 
chafing-dish parties, or the five o'clock 
teas. A visitor can but be impressed 
with the amount of work accomplished 
by the women students, and the air of 
maturity so evident at the woman’s 
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quadrangle. Graduates of Wellesley, 
Smith, and Vassar come West to take 
special work at this three-year-old Uni- 
versity. Three of the deans are wom- 
en, and half a dozen women are mem- 
bers of its faculty. They instruct men 
as well as women, and in this particu- 
lar it differs from most co-educational 
schools, 

The University officially recognizes 
athletics, and pays the salaries of the 
instructors. President Harper has al- 
ways made a strong feature of this 
department. When the school was 
first opened three instructors were 
brought from the East, one of them 
being Stagg, the noted Yale pitcher. 
The teams have always ranked high 
among those of Western institutions, 
and doubtless the favorable opportuni- 
ties for athletic work have influenced 
many under-graduates in selecting this 
school. 

During the season of 1894 and 1895 
the foot-ball team went to California 
and played during the season. But 
while the students are not obliged to 
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pay for their “coach” themselves, nei- 
ther are they allowed any voice in 
the management of affairs. This has 
caused a great deal of discontent, es- 
pecially among the teams. ‘They have 
a fine athletic ground, six acres in ex- 
tent, and called Marshall Field, in 
honor of the man who leased it to 
them. Gymnastics are compulsory 
among under-graduates. The gym- 
nasiums were built at the time the first 
buildings were erected, and are in the 
temporary library building. 

Surely great things have been done 
these three years. Musical and liter- 
ary organizations, college papers, fra- 
ternities, clubs of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, from the young ladies’ cycling 
clubs to the Semitic club of the gradu- 
ate schools, have taken a firm hold, and 
with a few years’ time to allow the ap- 
pearance of crudeness to wear off, this 
great University will present as vener- 
able and scholastic an appearance as 
the oldest of the Eastern colleges, and 
a much better general outline. 


Grace Gilruth Righy. 
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WEET Winifreda, lady mine, 
Oh, drive me not to dark despair, 
While I for thee my love declare, 
And prythee be my Valentine, 
Sweet Winifred. 


Thy soft gray eyes of lustrous shine, 
Can penetrate mine inmost heart, 
And find no love from thee apart, 

So prythee be my Valentine, 

Sweet Winifred. 


Thy cheek, no damask is so fine, 
No rose hath ere so soft a glow 
As in thy face doth ever show, 

So prythee be my Valentine, 

Sweet Winifred. 


Now grant, I pray, fair lady mine, 
My prayer, and take the love I’ send, 
For I'll be happy without end 

And thou wilt be my Valentine, 

Sweet Winifred. 


Dr. CM. Blackford, Jr. 


